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Preface 



This research monograph, by Dr Peter Laugharn, is one of several in the CREATE 
Pathways to Access Series that address strategies for improvements in access education. It 
explores in some considerable depth the experience of a programme in the Kolondieba 
District of Mali - the Community Schools Project supported by Save the Children/US - 
whose purpose was to increase access to schooling, especially for girls, through intensive 
work by School Management Committees. In terms of the CREATE framework it has 
direct relevance for our knowledge of the processes of inclusion and exclusion at work in 
Zones 1 , 2 and 3 

The monograph is based on an excellent and fascinating PhD thesis completed at the 
Institute of Education of the University of London a few years ago. But, like many theses, 
Peter’s remained unpublished, until now. The issues raised in the thesis, remain as 
pertinent today as in the late 1990s and not only in Mali but elsewhere. In a relatively short 
space of time and with intense action the numbers of schools and initial enrolments in the 
Kolondieba grew very rapidly. However, dropout rates were higher than expected. The 
achievement of high initial enrolment rates has been easier to achieve than sustained 
enrolment and progression. Peter reflects on the lessons learned from the experience of 
Kolondieba for the vision and ambitions of Jomtien and Dakar. The publication of this 
work, mid way between Dakar and 2015, the target date for the achievement of the 
Millennium Goals could not be more timely. 

Professor Angela W Little 
Institute of Education. London 
CREATE Partner Institute Convenor 




Summary 



Inspired by the 1990 Jomtien World Conference on Education for All and by the 
experience of non-governmental organisations such as BRAC, Save the Children/USA 
established a community schools project in southern Mali, working with 777 villages to 
establish and run their own primary schools between 1992 and 1998. These schools 
enrolled over 45,000 pupils who would otherwise have had little chance of going to school. 
Nearly half of these pupils were girls. School Management Committees (SMCs), 
composed of community members, had several responsibilities for the schools, including 
enrolment and retention of pupils. 

This monograph, based on a doctoral thesis written by one of the project leaders, which 
uses a mix of quantitative and qualitative methods to explore the following questions: 
How did the activity of the SMCs influence enrolment within the community school 
villages? How were gender-equitable enrolments arranged and maintained? Though it had 
originally been expected that the SMCs would be effective at promoting persistence in 
school, initial levels of dropout were high. What were the reasons for dropout from the 
community schools? How effective were the SMCs in reducing dropout and promoting 
persistence? 

The study found that the SMCs carried out their enrolment responsibilities effectively and 
that enrolments were equitable not only in tenns of gender but also in terms of household 
wealth and parental educational history; enrolments did however show a bias against the 
pastoralist Peulh minority. While parents were very willing to enroll many of their children 
in the new schools, they were not receptive to the idea of “education for all” as they 
consciously oriented some of their children toward house and field work. This orientation 
of children away from school was slowing down expansion of the community schools in 
some villages. Parents were found to be willing to enroll girls, despite a traditional 
preference for enrolling boys, in exchange for a school being established in their village. 
But indications are that boy-preference is still prevalent, and that it reoccurs where the 
SMC ceases to insist on gender parity. 

SMCs were much less effective in preventing dropout. Dropout occurred principally for 
reasons outside the school. Many of the pupils had been enrolled over-age, and the 
transition to early adulthood led to the decision to leave school. In the parents’ and pupils’ 
“hierarchy of commitments”, schooling was not as important as marriage for girls and the 
exode (going off to seek work) for boys. 

The three SMCs studied in depth provide useful insights into the capacities and limits of 
community based school support associations in fulfilling their responsibilities for 
enrolment and persistence, for example the variability of leadership and dynamism among 
the SMCs, and the key role they played in maintaining gender equity in the schools. 

This paper argues that the Education for All discussions on access to schooling have 
become too focused on the policy level, and concludes by calling for more dialogue, 
reflection, and partnership with parents and community associations. 
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Negotiating ‘Education for Many’: Enrolment, Dropout, and Persistence 
in the Community Schools of Kolondieba, Mali 



1. Introduction 

This monograph is based on a PhD thesis from the University of London (Laugharn, 2001). 
It examines the experience of a single initiative which was shaped by the goal of Education 
for All (EFA) and which sought to contribute to its realisation, the Community Schools 
Project of Save the Children/US in Mali. This community schools project, originating in 
Kolondieba District in Mali, aimed at increasing access to schooling, especially for girls, 
through community-based efforts. 

As originally conceived, the community schools model could provide both simple, rapid 
expansion of education supply to many villages, and simultaneously, through the work of a 
School Management Committee, ensure high enrolment and low dropout rates within 
villages. While the coverage of the community school system surpassed even the most 
optimistic expectations, their number grew from four to nearly 800 in seven years, the 
project began to report enrolment rates that were lower than expected, and dropout rates 
that were higher. This research examines the reasons that there was ‘enrolment for many’ 
rather than for ‘all’, and why a good number of those enrolled were deciding to leave 
school before the end of the sixth grade. 

This paper deals primarily with the first three ‘zones of exclusion’ identified by the 
Consortium for Research on Educational Access, Transitions and Equity (CREATE 1 ). The 
first of these zones refers to those children denied any access to schooling; the particularity 
of the Kolondieba community schools was the pragmatism with which the project 
approached trying to get to universal primary enrolment, especially in working with 
community organisations to stimulate and regulate local demand for schooling. The second 
zone of exclusion concerns withdrawals after enrolment, whether they be dropout, pushout, 
or walkout. The Kolondieba study goes into great detail about the factors, notably early 
marriage and labour needs, which competed with the goal of every child completing 
primary school. The third zone concerns children who are at risk of dropout; here the 
Kolondieba study examines individual, household, and community decision making about 
dropout, and how effectively community organisations can fight it. The study concludes 
overall that achieving high initial enrolment has been an easier accomplishment than 
keeping children in school. 

1.1 The community schools project in Kolondieba District: assumptions, strategies, 
and expectations (local supply and local demand issues) 

The American non-governmental organisation (NGO), Save the Children, is an 
organisation committed to the ideal of education for all. At the beginning of the 1990s, 
Save the Children was working in about forty countries worldwide, primarily through 
community-based integrated development approaches (Gibbons, 1998; Save the Children, 
1998). 



1 See: www.create-rpc.org for further information on this DFID-funded research programme. 



